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GRADUATE COURSES IN ITALIAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


I* THIS paper, no attempt will be made to define a graduate 
course. Without solicitation, definitions for graduate courses have 


already been received ranging from “advanced course” or “‘course 


dealing with a special period” to “‘course, not a seminar, in which the 
student and professor collaborate in a piece of research.” A little 
inquiry would doubtless result in so many other definitions that the 
matter had perhaps better be treated in a special article. For present 
purposes, it has been decided to accept the arbitrary classifications 
adopted by the universities and colleges themselves, which generally 
distinguish between seminars, graduate courses, and courses for 
graduates and advanced undergraduates. Even here the line is 
sometimes hard to draw, as one institution reports a course on Dante, 
placed in the “graduate and undergraduate” group, but really 
intended for graduates only, while numerous other institutions are 
guilty of admitting deserving undergraduates into courses designated 
“for graduates only.” 

With the question of the definition of a graduate course thus 
indulgently disposed of, it becomes all the more imperative to ex- 
clude ruthlessly from consideration all institutions not properly 
equipped for graduate work in Italian. For instance, it seems ad- 
visable to bar all institutions which are avowedly only colleges; 
also all universities, however reputable otherwise, which classify 
beginners’ courses in Italian as “for graduates and advanced under- 
graduates.’’ Such courses can surely not be regarded as of graduate 
calibre, even though, as sometimes happens, Dante’s Divine Comedy 
is begun early in the year. I should even be disposed to eliminate 
from discussion a well-known Middle Western university offering 
a first year course where the students read, not only the Divine 
Comedy in the Temple edition, and the principal literary works of the 
Rinascimento, but also, as one student told me herself, “‘Marconi’s” 
Promessi Sposi! 

Sixteen institutions have been chosen for consideration, with 
apologies for errors of omission, and with the realization that in the 
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chosen list many inequalities will be discovered. For instance, a few 
of the institutions class second year Italian courses as being of 
graduate calibre. On the other hand, a splendid example is set by 
Toronto, where the prerequisite for graduate study in Italian is a 
four year college course in that subject. It is hoped that in the very 
near future a minimum of three years’ preparation will be universally 
adopted in the United States. 

In alphabetical order, the institutions chosen for consideration 
are: (1) Bryn Mawr; (2) California; (3) Chicago; (4) Columbia; 
i (5) Cornell; (6) Harvard; (7) Illinois; (8) Johns Hopkins; (9) Min- 

nesota; (10) Ohio State; (11) Pennsylvania; (12) Princeton; (13) 
Stanford; (14) Toronto; (15) Yale; (16) Wisconsin. 

It will be observed that the list includes the names of several 
institutions which are comparatively new, and which are, in fact, 
veritable pescicani of the educational world. In some of these in- 
stitutions the study of Italian is already strongly intrenched, and 
ambitious projects for expansion are under way. 

Exclusive of summer sessions, the sixteen institutions named 
above offer twenty-nine courses in Italian for graduates only, and 
forty-three courses for graduates and advanced undergraduates. 
A list of the courses is here submitted, in quasi-chronological order, 
courses for graduates only being starred. I regret not being able to 
keep my promise to publish the cycle courses according to the years 
in which they are to be given, owing to the discovery that some 
institutions do not give cycle courses in regular sequence, and also 
owing to the impossibility of communicating with distant institutions 
before January 10, the ultimate date allowed by the editor. 


GENERAL SURVEY! 


Survey of Italian Literature—Chicago. 

Introduction to the Study of Italian Literature —Columbia. 

General View of Italian Literature.—Harvard (in cycle). 

The History of the Novel and the Tale in Italy and Spain from the Beginning 
of the Mediaeval Period to the Eighteenth Century.—Harvard (in cycle). 
Introduction to Italian Literature.—TIllinois. 

Italian Literature in English Translations.—Minnesota. 

Italian Literature in English Translations.—Ohio State. 

General Survey of Italian Literature.—Wisconsin. 


ITALIAN 
. *Italian Philology and Italian Dialects.—California (in cycle). 


. *Old Italian: Phonology and Morphology.—Chicago. 
*Old Italian.—Cornell (in cycle). 
*Beginnings of the Italian Language and Literature. Phonology and Morphology. , 

Minor Authors of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries.—Harvard (in cycle). 
- *Italian Historical Grammar.—Johns Hopkins (in cycle). 
. *Early Epic Poetry.—Johns Hopkins (in cycle). 
. *Italian Phonology and Morphology.—Toronto. 

DANTE: PRECURSORS | 

. *The Italian Lyric at the Court of Frederick II—Chicago (seminar for 1925). 
. *The Predecessors of Dante and the Vita Nuova.—Chicago. 


DANTE 


Dante.—California. 
Dante.—Chicago (brief course). 


1 I gratefully acknowledge indebtedness to Professor Mario Cosenza’s The Study 
of Italian in the United States, New York, Italy America Society, 1924. 
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Dante (The Divine Comedy).—Chicago. 


. *Scholasticism and the Divine Comedy.—Columbia. 


Dante.—Cornell. 

The Works of Dante, particularly the Vita Nuova and the Divine Comedy.— 
Harvard. 

Dante.— Minnesota. 

Dante.—Ohio State (ix cycle). 

Dante: Vita Nuova and Purgatorio,—Princeton (in cycle). 

Dante: Purgatorio.—Princeton (in cycle). 

Dante.—Stanford. 

Dante (The Divine Comedy).—Wisconsin (in cycle). 


. *Dante’s Divina Commedia.—Yale. 


DUGENTO AND TRECENTO 


. *Trecento.—California (in cycle). 
. *Petrarch.—Chicago. 


*Studies in the Canzoniere of Petrarch.—Chicago (seminar for 1924). 


. *Petrarch.—Johns Hopkins (én cycle). 


*Italian Literature of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, with Special 
Study of Dante.—Illinois (in cycle). 


. *Petrarch and Boccaccio.—Stanford. 


*The Dugento and Trecento.—Yale. 
*Origins and Trecento (Excluding the Divine Comedy).—Wisconsin (in cycle). 
RENAISSANCE 
*Some Aspects of the Literaturé of the Renaissance, especially the Position of 
Woman in the Life and Letters of the Sixteenth Century.—Bryn Mawr (seminar 
for 1924-25). 


. *The Renaissance Lyric.—Bryn Mawr (seminar for 1925-26). 


*The Life and Works of Ariosto.—Bryn Mawr (seminar for 1926-27). 
Quattrocento and Cinquecento.—California (in cycle). 
Survey of the Renaissance.—Chicago (in collaboration with other departments). 
The Renaissance in Italy.—Chicago. 

*Lyrics of Lorenzo de’ Medici.—Chicago (seminar for 1923). 
Tasso: Aminta and Gerusalemme Liberata.—Chicago. 
Literature of the Renaissance.—Cornell (in cycle). 
Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.—Harvard (in cycle). 


. *Italian Literature of the Renaissance.—lIllinois (in cycle). 


Castiglione, Machiavelli, Ariosto.—Minnesota (in cycle). 

Italian Literature of the Renaissance.—Ohio State (in cycle). 

Selections from Petrarch, Boccaccio and authors of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.—Princeton (in cycle). 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.—Stanford. 

A Subject from Italian Literature of the Renaissance.—Toronto. 

Italian Renaissance.—Wisconsin (in cycle). 


. *The Quattrocento and Cinquecento.—Yale. 


MopERN ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Modern Italian Drama.—Chicago. 
Modern Italian Poetry.—Chicago. 
Modern Italian Novel.—Chicago. 
Italian Literature of the Nineteenth Century.—Columbia. 
Nineteenth Century Poetry.—Cornell (in cycle). 
Modern Italian Literature.—Harvard (in cycle). 
— Literature (Manzoni and Leopardi to the Present).—Illinois 
(in cycle). 
Manzoni and Leopardi.—Minnesota (in cycle). 


. *The Italian Novel from Verga to the Present Day.—Pennsylvania (in cycle). 


Modern Italian authors.—Princeton (in cycle). 


. *Modern Italian Literature.—Wisconsin (in cycle). 
. *Italian Literature since 1600.—Yale. 


RESEARCH 


Research Study for Graduates.—California. 
*Private conferences for research problems and private reading courses in litera- 


ture.—Johns Hopkins. 
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It will be observed that there is a very serious gap in the period 
from 1600 to 1800. The eighteenth century, in particular, is deserving 
of more attention, for then the pot was boiling, preparatory to some 
of the most interesting features of the nineteenth century convivio. 

The expansion which is occurring in the study of Italian is all 
the more a source of gratification because in our appeals we have 
refrained from the specious and the commercial. It is encouraging 
that an age which has indulged in a riot of over-specialization should 
give signs of dissatisfaction with its diet of alphabetical vitamines 
and higher-educational calories and units, and should turn once more 


to the strong meat of the Rinascimento. 
H. Moore. 


The Ohio State University. 


CIRCOLI ITALIANI 


From the point of view of the teacher of Italian the advantages 
offered by a Circolo Italiano are considerable. A language studied 
solely under classroom discipline tends to become expatriated. 
Through a study of Italy and of Italian culture the Circolo helps 
to orient the grammar and literature of the classroom by at least 
suggesting the national setting. In humanizing the language, a 
Circolo jinevitably stimulates interest. An increased eagerness 
among the students to use the language themselves is the result. 
The meetings afford encouragement and opportunity for practical 
conversation in Italian such as are necessarily impossible in the 
classroom, because of its formality and its limited time. The Circolo 
maintains interest in the study of Italian among those already 
students of it, and, provided the meetings are open to all students 
of the university, creates an interest and consequent desire to study 
the language among those who otherwise might not take it up. Such 
a club, then, if properly managed, serves, through vitalizing the 
language, not only to preserve, but, indeed, to enlarge the enrollment 
in the Italian Department. 

In colleges which have not yet a Circolo, the instructor in Italian 
should gather a group of students, organize them into a club and 
leave the subsequent management to them. The many Italian Clubs 
already existent in colleges and universities in the United States are 
varied in scope and in type of membership. Generally the primary 
purpose is to perfect the students in the understanding and speaking 
of Italian. In addition, a Circolo usually aims to instruct informally 
in all phases of Italian civilization. Some Circoli, for example, that 
at the University of Michigan, through a series of monthly public 
lectures, extend their influence beyond the student body to the 
university community. The Circolo at Columbia University is 
sponsoring a drive for the purchase and maintenance of a campus 
Italian House. The distinguished Circolo Italiano di Boston, which 
has been under the able direction of Professor Geddes for many 
years, (not, however, a university organization), to its primary 
cultural interest adds a secondary interest in philanthropy. It con- 
tributes to the purchase of Italian books for various circulating 
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libraries in Massachusetts and endeavors to improve the living 
conditions of the Italians in Boston and vicinity. The Circolo at 
Vassar chooses to take part in various annual celebrations of the 
Italian colony, such as IV Novembre and XXIV Maggio. All of 
the Circoli, whether declaredly so or otherwise, inevitably have a 
still broader scope, one of international importance,—namely, the 
promotion of a true understanding between Italy and America. 

The wider the eligibility to membership, the greater is the value 
of the Circolo. The eligibility for membership in the various Circoli 
ranges from (1) the narrowest, which confines membership to persons 
of Italian origin, through (2) some which admit only students of 
Italian, to (3) those whose membership is open to all students and 
friends of the university. At the University of Chicago the last plan 
has been very successful. In case the club is of the second type, it is 
advisable, if the club is to be of the greatest possible value, at least 
on the occasions of special lectures of general interest, to open the 
meetings to the public. At such times, other clubs and classes in the 
university community whose interests are allied to the subject of 
the program should receive invitations. Some colleges might wish to 
follow the University of California’s plan of having two Italian Clubs, 
one a social and scholastic organization for all students of Italian 
(membership forty), and one more purely scholastic, an honor society 
for —_— students of high academic standing (membership 
fifteen 

Many types of programs, combining the two elements of education 
and recreation, are available for the Italian Club. Lectures may be 
given by members of the faculty and by advanced students on the 
art, literature, music, science, history and life of ancient and modern 
Italy, perhaps on the phases especially related to the work of the 
classroom. Chats about their impressions of Italy by members and 
friends who have recently been abroad are often interesting. An 
informal talk, preferably illustrated by stereopticon views, will 
generally be found to be more attractive to students than a formally 
prepared lecture that is read. But it is not wise to have too many 
lectures. Variety is most desirable. Delightful musical programs 
may also be arranged. There is no reason why the Circolo should de- 
pend exclusively upon University talent for the programs. Even the 
most celebrated and inaccessible Italians, if diplomatically ap- 
proached, are generally happy to contribute their presence or their 
services to a cause with which they are naturally in sympathy. An 
opera singer or concert star will offer a group of songs; an artist will 
perhaps entertain the club in his studio; a man of letters will consent 
to speak on some phase of modern Italian literature. 

The establishment of annual traditions always adds interest. 
A Circolo may decide to produce an Italian play each year, to hold 
a joint meeting with the French and Spanish clubs, to give an 
annual reception for the Italian consul or an annual banquet for 
the inauguration of officers, with menu, toasts and speeches in 
Italian. And perhaps the faculty member will invite the club to hold 
one meeting each year in his home. 

Since the main object probably will be to aid the members in the 
speaking and the understanding of Italian, the use of Italian at the 
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meetings should be heartily and persistently encouraged. Those 
who are more advanced should venture, even if very imperfectly 
at first. The beginners, hearing the language all about them, will 
soon begin to use it themselves. And the president should by all 
means preside in Italian, the minutes should be in Italian, the lectures 
and songs should, as a rule, be in Italian. Only thus will the Circolo 
accomplish its primary purpose. 
FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER. 
Graduate School, 
The University of Chicago. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Report of the Italian Group Meeting 
{Held at Columbia University, New York City, December 31, 1924, at 11 a. m.] 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie. He announced that the latter part of the period 
assigned would be given over to the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian. Professor Walter L. Bullock, of Bryn Mawr College, read 
a paper on “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni della Casa.” After 
speaking briefly of the life of della Casa, and of his reputation, with 
especial note of the praises of Piccolomini, who proposed him with 
Petrarch as a model of influence on Tasso and on Milton, the speaker 
enumerated what were called the innovations of della Casa. He 
noted also the fact of his diffidence, of his readiness to accept the 
criticism of his friends, even to the point of altering lines to suit their 
ideas. Statistics as to the number of cases of ‘‘enjambement”’ in the 
poems of della Casa as in those of Petrarch and Bembo were then 
adduced. It was proved by this comparison that della Casa was not 
an innovator, but rather a follower of Petrarch and Bembo, a fact 
that had been mentioned already in the seventeenth century. The 
merit of della Casa is the music of his verse which gives value even 
to his conventional ideas. 

Professor Charles H. Grandgent then gave an amusing account 
of the ‘‘Seven Hundredth Anniversary of the University of Naples” 
which he attended as a delegate last May. He was spokesman on 
that occasion for Harvard University in particular and North Amer- 
ican universities in general. Professor Olin H. Moore followed with 
an important paper on “Graduate Courses in Italian in the United 
States and Canada,” which was discussed by Professors Bruno 
Roselli and J. P. W. Crawford. As the paper will be published in the 
same number of the Bulletin as this report, no synopsis is necessary. 

Countess Irene di Robilant then spoke of the work of the Italy 
America Society, and Professor Mario Cosenza about the Italian 
Teachers Association, and the necessity of promoting Italian in the 
High Schools. It was voted that the President and Secretary of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian and those of the Italian 
group of the M. L. A. should be the same. It was also voted to ask 
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for more time on the program next year, inasmuch as two periods 
seemed absolutely necessary. The meeting resolved itself into the 
First Annual Meeting of the A. A. T. I. at 12 o’clock. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary VANCE YOUNG, 
Group Secretary. 


Report of the First Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian 
{Held at Columbia University, New York City, December 31, 1924, at 12 o’clock] 


President McKenzie, having adjourned the Italian Group Meeting, 
called to order the First Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian, and, after having stated in a few felicitous 
words the progress of the society in its first year, he called upon the 
Secretary-Treasurer to read his report. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-T REASURER 


Your Secretary thought it his first duty to make a drive for members, both to have 
a membership representative of the whole country and to secure those funds without 
which no noble cause can be advanced. As a result of this drive, which practically 
lasted throughout the year, our Association, founded a year ago by 18 of us in spon- 
taneous conclave assembled, has a total for 1924 of 179 members, namely 4 Life, 101 
Active and 74 Associate. To these have been added 16 members already inscribed for 
1925, namely, two Active and 14 Associate, making a grand total today of 195, 4 Life, 
103 Active and 88 Associate. It might also be noted that, since, according to our 
Constitution, only members of the Modern Language Association can be active 
members of our Society, such was the loyal eagerness of candidates to become active 
members, that through our Association about twenty members were added to the 
roster of our Mother Institution. 

The Secretary’s second duty was to edit a Bulletin. He has published three 
numbers, one in April, one in August and one in November, this last one of 24 pages. 
He ventures to say that the Bulletin is now solidly established as a quarterly publica- 
tion, and one that should, if increasingly supported, also increase in size and usefulness. 

Of course the Bulletin could not have existed in its present form without the 
assistance of advertisements. Your Treasurer, who with ever rapacious eagerness 
snatched all sums laboriously collected by your Secretary, begs to report the following 
receipts: 


From 103 active memberships:........ $206.00 
From 88 associate memberships:............. 88 .00 
From advertisements:............... 95.00 


Tothis sum should be added a small item of two uncollected bills, 1 associate member- 
ship and twoadvertisements, amounting to $9.00, which brings it to $398.22. 

There have been two main items of expenses: miscellaneous office expenses and 
the printing of the Bulletin. Miscellaneous expenses are itemized as follows: 


The printing of the Bulletin has cost: 
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The grand total for expenses is then $317.51. Subtracting from our grand total of 
receipts ($398.22) our grand total for expenses ($317.51) leaves a balance today of 
$80.71. Subtracting from this sum the above mentioned uncollected bills amounting 
to $9.00, one has $71.71, which is exactly the balance of the Association in its checking 


account at the University State Bank, Chicago, today. ; ; 
This sum does not include the money paid for Life memberships, which has been 


invested, so that our Association is the proud possessor of a 5% Montana Power 
Company baby bond of $100.00, plus a balance of $5.72 in savings. The Treasurer will 
gladly submit his accounts, thus tabulated with the burning sweat of his brow, to a 
chartered accountant, auditor, actuary or whatever the person is called whose talents 
your Treasurer has, during these last days and hours, so reverently and enviously 


invoked. 

Your Secretary wishes to thank the members for their support, particularly those 
who have taken trouble to increase the membership and contributed their time and 
talent to the Bulletin. Especially he wishes to thank President McKenzie for his 
advice and Professor J. E. Shaw, whose recurrent Bibliographies have been one of the 
chief features of our publication. We note with pride that, on account of the Bulletin, 
we now have included, among our Associate members, three public and eleven Uni- 


versity libraries. 
If your Secretary-Treasurer be allowed one more word, before surrendering work 


and finances to his successor, he would say that the further success of our Association 
depends largely on an increase in membership. To achieve this necessary result and 
raise our membership to 250 or more, with a great prevalence of active members, it 
is necessary that every member hasten to renew his membership for 1925, and also 
try to interest his academic friends, his library etc. in our Association. It is only by 
continued, nay, increasing support and enthusiasm that our Association can fulfill 


its objects. 

Let me add that, during their continuous collaboration your Secretary, your 
Treasurer and your Editor have worked in constant harmony. Their efforts, however, 
would have been quite in vain without the constant assistance of their loyal fellow- 


members, to whom your triple officer gives hearty thanks. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI. 


Upon a motion by Professor Grandgent this report was approved 
and accepted. 

The next business in order was the election of officers. President 
McKenzie, after noting that the Secretary-Treasurer was unable 
to assume that office a second time, called upon Professor E. F. 
Langley, representing the nominating committee, who made the 
following nominations: 

For Honorary President: Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
Harvard University. 
For President: Professor JAMES GEDDES, Boston University. 
For Vice-Presidents: Professor ALFONSO DE SALvIO, Northwestern 
University. 
Professor STANLEY A. SmitH, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 
For Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Orn H. Moore, Ohio State 
University. 
For Councilors: Professor RutH S. PHEetps, University of Minnesota. 
Professor ANTONIO Marinont, University of Arkan- 
sas. 
Professor ANGELO Lipart, Yale University. 


It was suggested by Professor Bruno Roselli that Professor 
Mario E. Cosenza be included among the officers, a proposal which 


! The total amount, including accumulated interest, to Jan. 1st, was $5.77. 
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it was unfortunately impossible to adopt, because Professor Cosenza 
was not a member. It was then moved and seconded that the list be 
accepted as proposed, and it was at once unanimously carried. 

President McKenzie called attention to the fact that the office 
of Editor of the Bulletin did not devolve on the new Secretary- 
Treasurer, but was by appointment by the President. He then 
called upon Professor Geddes, the new President, who enumerated 
a few ways in which the usefulness of the Society might be enhanced, 
viz.: by increase in membership, promotion of more textbooks, 
securing distinguished Italians to come to this country, and, for the 
Bulletin, reviews of articles and books of general interest and the 
adoption of a cover. 

A kind telegram was received from Countess Irene di Robilant 
on behalf of the Italy-America Society. 

The Association adjourned at 1 P. M. 

The following fifty-seven members and visitors (with apologies 
for possible omissions) were present: R. Altrocchi; O. d’Amato; 
A. Arbib-Costa; A. H. Baxter; D. Bigongiari; G. Bosano; J. H. 
Brovedani; C. Bruerton; M. T. Brunetti; W. L. Bullock; G .Cavicchia, 
C. Coleman; M. E. Cosenza; L. Covello; J. P. W. Crawford; C. A. 
Downer; H. G. Doyle; F. Ettari; C. E. Fay; L. Fitzpatrick; M. E. N. 
Fraser; J. Geddes; J. L. Gerig; E. Goggio; C. H. Grandgent; C. 
Grimm; G. Gruenbaum; H. A. Holmes; M. H. Jackson; R. H. 
Keniston; E. F. Langley; C. W. Lemmi; A. Lipari; K. McKenzie; 
R. F. Mezzotero; O. H. Moore; L. F. Mott; V. G. Parisi; R. S. Phelps; 
S. A. Pray; G. Proudman; A. R. Pugh; C. B. Qualia; P. M. Riccio; 
A. R. Riddell; E. Rivera; I. di Robilant; B. Roselli; J. L. Russo; 
A. de Salvio; J. E. Shaw; A. de Shutters; W. Tilly; V. G. Toglia; 
A. E. Trombly; G. B. Weston; M. V. Young. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI. 
Secretary of the Meeting. 


Appointments by President Geddes 
After the Meeting, President Geddes made the following appoint - 
ments for 1925: 
Editor of the Bulletin 
Professor RupoLPH ALTROccHI, University of Chicago 
Consulting Editors 
Professor JAMES E. Suaw, University of Toronto 
Professor EARLE B. BABcock, New York University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA! 


October-December, 1924 
CoMPILED By J. E. SHAW 


Books 
PETRARCH, F. The Life of Solitude. Translated with introduction 
and notes by Jacob Zeitlin. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1924. Pp. 316. $5.00. 


1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian (B. A. T. I.), Modern Language Journal (M. L. J.), Modern 
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PHELPS, R. S. Italian Silhouettes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1924. Pp. 227. $2.50. (Essays on Carducci, Pascoli, Vivanti, 
Gozzano, Papini, Negri, Pirandello, Fucini, Guglielminetti, 
Panzini, Aleramo and Serra.) 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 

Buttock, W. L. “The First French Sonnets,” M. L. N. XXXIX, 
475-478. (Evidence that the ‘‘sestet’’ of the Italian fourteenth 
century sonnet often consists of a quatrain and a couplet.) 

Cosenza, M. E. “The Study of Italian in the United States.” 
Published by the Italy America Society: 1924, 34 pp. 

GREEN, A. ‘Present Status of Italian in Colleges and Universities,’ 
M. L. J. IX, 33-39. Reprinted in B. A. T. I., I, 25-31. 

Goccio, E. “The Cultural Value of Italian,” School and Society, 
XX, 794-795. 

. “Longfellow and Dante,” Annual Reports of the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, Mass.: 1924, 25-34. (Longfellow’s admira- 
tion for Dante, particularly as shown in some hitherto un- 
published letters.) 

GONZALEZ, J. V. Genesis of the Humanistic Movement, 
Inter-America, VIII, 166-183. (A brief account of the earliest 
humanists in northern Europe, France and Italy.) 

Jounson, H. ‘The Lyrics of the Vita Nuova.” Translated by H. J. 
Annual Reports of the Dante Society: Cambridge, Mass., 1924, 
2-24. 

Krappe, A. H. “An Italian Legend in Pierre Damian,” R. R. XV, 
94-99. (Legend of condemned souls appearing in the form of 
birds in Campania, reported by Damian and by Conrad of 


Querfurt.) 
Lrvincston, C. H. “Decameron VIII, 2: Earliest French Imitations,” 


M. P. XXII, 35-43. 

Russo, J. L. ‘‘The Study of Modern Languages in our Colleges,”’ 
M. L. J. IX, 137-149. (Statistics on numbers of students in 
French, Italian, Spanish and German.) 

SHAW, J. E. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, July- 
September, 1924,” B. A. T. I., I, 35-36. 

Vaucuan, H. H. ‘What Italian Dictionary Shall We Use?” B. A. 

Wirkins, E. H. ‘Suggestions as to Method in Making a Vocab- 
ulary,” M. L. J. IX, 167-169. 

Witiiams, R. C. “Two Studies in Epic Theory.” I, Verisimilitude in 
the epic (Sixteenth and Seventeenth century discussion, Italian 
and French); II, Plagiarism by Scudéry of Tasso’s epic theory. 
M. P. XXII, 133-158. 

“The Originality of Daniello,’ R. R. XV, 121-122. 
(The important part taken by Bernardino Daniello in the 
sixteenth century discussion on poetic art.) 

Language Notes (M. L. N.), Modern Philology (M. P.), Philological Quarterly (P. 5 ), 

Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M. L. A.), Romanic Review (R. R.), 

Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. 


If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our next number. 
Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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ZEYDEL, E. H. ‘Johann Christoph Schwab on the Relative Merits 
of the European Languages,” P. Q. III, 285-301. (Especially 
on French, but also Italian and Spanish.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ALTRoccHI, R. Aminta, A Pastoral Drama by Torquato Tasso. 
Edited with an essay on renaissance pastoral drama, and prose 
translation. By Ernest Grillo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1924, B. A. T. L., I, 39. 

MacCuintock, L. Studi sul teatro contemporaneo. By Adriano 
Tilgher. Roma: Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 1923. Seconda 
edizione. B. A. T. I., I, 38-39. 

Norman, H. L., Lettere e scritture per tutti. By E. D. Colonna. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia, 1922. B. A. T.I., I, 38. 

PuHELps, R. S., Logical Method to Learn the Italian Language. By 
Arturo Sergio. New York: Brentano, 1924. B. A. T. I., 1, 36-37. 

SHAW, J. E. The Poems of Leopardi. Edited with introduction and 
notes and a verse-translation in the metres of the original, by 
Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
R. R. XV, 130-139. 

TromBLy, A. E. Pascoli, Giovanni: Poems. Freely rendered into 
English verse by Evaleen Stein. Yale University Press, 1923. 


ADDENDUM TO “BIBLIOGRAPHY,” B. A. T. I., I, No. 1 
Pace, T. N. ‘Dante and His Influence.’””’ New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 


ADDENDA TO “‘BrpiioGRApPHy,”’ B. A. T. I., I, No. 3 


Austin, H. D. Danie and His Influence. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. The Personalist, 
V, 226-227. 

Boccaccio, G. I/ Filostrato. The story of the love of Troilo as it was 
sung in Italian by G. B. and is now translated into English 
verse by Hubertis Cummings. Frincetcn, Princeton University 
Press, 1924. Pp. XI+195. $2.00. 

Pucuis1, M. “The Present State of Philosophy in Italy,” The 
Personalist, V, 162-170. 


REVIEWS 


GEDDES, NORMAN BELL. A Project for a Theatrical Presentation of 
the Divina Commedia. New York, Theatre Arts, 1924. Pp. XXIV. 
40 Plates. 


An artist, a master of stagecraft, a man of mature powers and recognized achieve- 
ment, becomes dissatisfied with the work that has engaged him, and, sunk in dis- 
couraged meditation, sits day after day, night after night, at his desk in a bare room, 
face to face with a bare wall. By and by the blank surface begins to pulsate, to glow, 
to assume the likeness of a vortex, to set the watcher’s brain a-whirl. A chance sentence 
from a volume (snatched desperately as a sedative) leads to perusal, then to intense 
study of the whole book, which proves to be Norton’s translation of the Divine Comedy. 
Thereupon the bright swirling spot on the wall, blending with the unearthly pictures 
which the poet suggests, turns to a revelation, part Dante, part theatrical reminiscence, 
part fresh imaginative genius a neo-Dantesque phantasmagoria. 


1] 


The vague, portentous, Blake-like visions shape themselves into connected 
sequence and contract into the compass of a play—a piece bearing little resemblance 
indeed to the comedy that Alighieri conceived, representing rather such a dream as 
might come by night to a sensitive fancy deeply stirred by the day’s reading. To 
make others dream his dream, to convey it to them by means of his own magic craft, 
is now the artist’s desire. First requisite is a stage, enormous yet not impracticable, 
with a fixed setting that can by shifts of light be made to suit the entire drama. The 
general form is circular, though all the component lines are straight. In the middle 
a great pit; around it, irregularly disposed, endless stairs, from which protrude, at 
uneven intervals, four amorphous towers. Of the changing factors the most important 
is illumination, which with every possible variety of direction, color, and intensity 
shall give a special character to every moment of the performance. Next comes music, 
mighty, continuous, uncanny, issuing mysteriously from different parts of the house, 
quite unlike any instrumentation ever heard before. Finally the actors, 523 in number, 
who really belong to the scenic decoration, although some of them speak and all, 
perhaps, sing. There are three leading personages, Dante, Virgil, Beatrice, who, it 
would seem, frequently declaim as well as pose. Costumes, including masks, are 
architectural rather than human. It must be borne in mind that the performers are 
to be viewed from a great distance. Dante wears successively eight masks, suggesting 
eight moods; Virgil has four, and Beatrice two. Each one may be said to consist of a 
facial expression without a face; and, like the old Roman mask, it does duty as a 
megaphone. 

Already Mr. Norman-Bel Geddes has constructed models of his stage, and has 
had them photographed with shifting illumination and from several points of view; 
he has designed the masks and some of the costumes. And he has made for himself 
a score of the whole, on the model of an orchestral score, with the various factors— 
voices, positions, lights, music—on successive lines like the various instrumental 
parts, each page giving a synoptic view of one minute’s show. What he offers in his 
book, however, is not this. The slender volume (a thing of rare beauty) presents, after 
a preface by Max Reinhardt and a brief introduction, a series of forty plates from 
photographs depicting the scenery, the masks, and a typical minor character. A strange 
and fascinating adventure. 

C. H. GRANDGENT. 


Harvard University 


PETRARCH, Francis. The Life of Solitude. Translated with intro- 
duction and notes by Jacob Zeitlin. Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1924. Pp. 316. $5.00. 


Of extraordinary interest to all serious students of literature, and in particular 
of Italian literature, is Professor Zeitlin’s translation of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria. 
Petrarch merits the honor of the handsome form which has been given to the book by 
the University of Illinois Press, even though the price is beyond the reach of many 
scholars who would like to possess it. For some reason, this treatise has been strangely 
neglected in the past, and its significance has been misunderstood by many critics. 
Professor Zeitlin has done well to exhume it, translate it, and interpret it in a scholarly 
introduction of 70 pages, as an important expression of Petrarch’s character and as a 
landmark in the history of literature. He modestly disclaims competence in any field 
but his own—English; yet he has achieved in this work an original contribution of real 
value to students of Petrarch. One aspect of the subject might have been more fully 
treated: the relation of The Life of Solitude to Petrarch’s Italian lyrics; but others 
can take up this study with the materials that Prof. Zeitlin has provided, As a matter 
of fact, while not ignoring Petrarch’s Italian writings, he has emphasized the treatise 
as an early example of the essay, and has found in Petrarch a precursor of Montaigne, 
who is sometimes spoken of as the first writer to develop the essay-form for the purpose 
of revealing his personality and his character. 

De Vita Solitaria was written at Vaucluse in 1346-7, and dedicated to Philippe 
de Cabassolles, at that time Bishop of Cavaillon—although a finished copy was not 
sent to him until about twenty years later. Several manuscripts exist, and the Latin 
text was printed separately about 1473, and thereafter in the collected editions of 
Petrarch’s works (1496, 1501, 1503, 1554, 1581), also separately in 1498, 1600 and 
1605; but apparently never since then. An Italian translation of the 15th century was 
published in 1879, and a Spanish translation in 1553; there is no French or German 
translation known, and none in English except Prof. Zeitlin’s. The great service that 
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he has rendered scholarship, and the impossibility of accomplishing his task except 
through his own effort, are evident. Among recent books on Petrarch in English, that 
of Professors Robinson and Rolfe makes no mention of De Vita Solitaria except in 
giving the translation of two letters where Petrarch himself mentions it. Hollway- 
Calthrop, coupling it with De Remediis, remarks: ‘‘Nobody reads them now; and that 
is a pity, for they are much better reading than a good deal of the literature that has 
superseded them.” Mrs. M. F. Jerrold gives an accurate but very concise account 
of the book. Other scholars have sometimes wandered far from what seems to be 
Petrarch’s real intention, which is, in brief, a demonstration that solitude, far from 
the distraction and corruption of courts and great cities, is favorable to cultivation 
of the mind, achievement in literature, and the development of personality. We need 
not demand whether Petrarch was entirely sincere in his condemnation of the city life; 
perhaps his preference for places like Vaucluse and Arqua is sufficient indication 
of his real feeling. It must be remembered that in the Middle Ages there was no 
question in men’s minds as to the superiority of the contemplative to the active life. 
At first sight, Petrarch’s treatise seems to be merely a link in the chain of writings 
which extol the ascetic ideal of inactive solitude, largely for religious reasons, perhaps 
in part from inertia. The late Prof. M. A. Potter speaks of De Vita Solitaria as “dis- 
appointing” and as “‘purely religious in tone”; Prof. Hauvette, as ‘““ouvrage purement 
ascétique.” As a matter of fact, a life of solitude, except for religious devotion, would 
be deadly to an unlettered, unimaginative man. It satisfied the religious tendency 
of the time; but in Petrarch’s case such a life was in harmony with his love of books 
and study. Vaucluse afforded him the leisure that he could not find in the city. Thus, 
perhaps more than he himself realized, De Vita Solitaria clearly shows the ruling 
passion of his life as reflected also in many passages of his other works, even in the 
Italian poems apparently devoted to quite a different passion. 

Petrarch has in mind two aspects of his subject: first, the advantages of solitude 
for religious and intellectual purposes; and second, the question whether the individual 
has a moral right to absolve himself from all duties to society, as monks and hermits 
often did. Thus, as in the case of his famous ascent of Mont Ventoux, where a very 
modern enjoyment of the scenery struggled with a feeling that the occasion ought 
to awaken religious rather than esthetic emotion, so here also Petrarch cannot free 
himself completely from the Middle Ages; and yet his fundamental thought in De Vita 
Solitaria is the effect of leisure on a wise cultivation of one’s individuality. To have 
pointed out that in this respect the treatise looks forward and not back, that it marks 
a step in the progress of liberating the human mind, is the outstanding contribution 
that Prof. Zeitlin has made to the study of literature. 

Prof. Zeitlin has done well to translate Petrarch’s Latin into vigorous modern 
English, without the use of archaisms. As an example of his style, and also to show 
the modern quality of Petrarch’s thought, we may quote a few lines which have 
occasional application today: 

“‘For these—and their number in our times is great—literature is not a means of 
giving cultivation to the mind and refinement to life, but an instrument for procuring 
wealth. Children are sent by their parents to study literature not as to an academy 
but as to a market-place, at great expense to the family but with the hope of a much 
greater financial return, so that it need be no occasion for surprise if they make a venal 
and avaricious use of an education which they have pursued for purposes of sale and 
on which they have based the sinful expectation of a usury not of a hundred per cent 
but a thousand. All these things have to be carefully considered in selecting a mode 
of life, and so I would not invite to the life of solitude such men as I am describing 
nor willingly admit them if they came of their own accord.” 

KENNETH MCKENZIE. 


University of Illinois 


TONELLI, Luici1. Jl Teatro Italiano dalle Origini ai Giorni Nostri, 
Milano, Modernissima, 1924. Pp. 426. Lire 22. 

_ Eleven years after a promising début as a critic in his L’evoluzione del Teatro 

contemporaneo in Italia, Luigi Tonelli has brought into a single fair-sized volume a sur- 

vey of the Italian drama as a whole that should be welcome to all interested in the 


subject. 

_ Ina brief statement of the purposes of the book, the author professes to address 
himself not to specialists alone, but to “tutte le persone colte”’; promising besides 
that the work will be written in a clear, simple and readable form—a claim that can 
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The work falls into seven chapters, each containing subdivisions: I. J] Dramma 
Cristiano; II. Il Teatro del Rinascimento; III. La Rappresentazione Popolaresca; 
IV. L’Opera Musicale; V. Restaurazioni e Riforme Settecentesche; V1. Il Teatro del 
Romanticismo; VII. Il Teatro Contemporaneo; Conclusione. 

The reader acquainted with Tonelli will expect—and find, we think—first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, with vivid personal reactions, ample familiarity with the 
work of scholars who have treated one or the other portion of the field, and inde- 
pendence of judgment. On not a few points one may disagree with him, but his opinions 
throughout are worth careful consideration. At times he persuades to his view when 
he dissents from an authority like De Sanctis, as he does, for example, in the first 
chapter, with respect to the artistic value of the sacre rappresentazioni, which he 
considers the Neapolitan critic to have much underrated. In the same chapter, 
Tonelli’s claim that the devozione does not differ enough from the /auda to form a cate- 
gory by itself, seems reasonable. 

In the second chapter—the longest—the subdivision dealing with comedy is of 
particular interest. Among the writers vividly treated there are Pietro Aretino, whose 
comedies Tonelli characterizes as ‘‘disingolare valore’’; Machiavelli, whose Mandragola 
—‘‘capolavoro non pur di lui, ma di tutto il teatro del Rinascimento’’—is very fully 
analyzed; Giambattista della Porta—‘‘infatti un grande scrittore’’—four of whose 
comedies he calls “‘bellissime’’; and Giordano Bruno, whose Candelaio—‘‘commedia 
satirica’”’—is searchingly studied. 

In the final subdivision of this chapter, concerning tragedy, our author, while 
admitting the “intima poverta” and ‘“‘sostanziale fallimento”’ of the Renaissance 
tragedy, has the courage to declare Dolci’s Marianna, Aretino’s Orazia and Tasso’s 
Torrismondo the “‘tre capolvaori tragici cinquecenteschi,’’—which may possibly be 
granted if ‘‘master-work”’ be taken in a relative and reduced sense. 

In the ensuing chapter, Tonelli’s discussion of the maschere, too long to be analyzed 
here (see especially pp. 231 ff.) is a notable study of a difficult subject. 

Chapter four properly devotes considerable space to the development of the opera. 
In the subdivision dealing with Metastasio, Tonelli’s favorable estimate is in sharp 
contrast to the attitude of De Sanctis, and to that of Luigi Russo in a recent book, 
toward the “‘poeta cesareo.’’ ‘‘Oso dire,’’ says our critic, “‘che non si pud intendere 
l’eroe alfieriano, senza il precedente eroe metastasiano.”’ 

Some striking passages in the fifth chapter are: Tonelli’s ingenious classification 
of the comedies of Goldoni (p. 318); the summing-up of his qualities and limitations 
—as to the latter, ‘io direi che al Goldoni difetti il senso della vita spirituale profonda’’; 
the analysis of Alfieri’s character—‘‘superiore di mille cubiti alla mediocre societa 
italiana settecentesca’’—and of his plays that Tonelli rates highest: Filippo, Agamem- 
none, Mirra, Saul. 

The final chapters deal with their material more briefly than do their predecessors. 
The sixth opens with a penetrating study of Manzoni’s two tragedies—‘“‘le pid si- 
gnificative, profonde e poetiche opere del teatro romantico-italiano.”’ How these works. 
though containing so much noble poetry, yet fail as dramas, Tonelli clearly sets forth. 
In the Adelchi, for instance, the important element of the love of Ermengarda for 
Charlemagne is “‘appena accennato... descritto liricamente, anziché rappresentato 
drammaticamente.”’ In the Conte di Carmagnola, the hero ‘‘passa dall’ avventatezza 
impulsiva alla meditazione profonda e serena, senza quasi alcuna gradazione che 
giustifichi artisticamente il passaggio.”’ 

From here on the brevity of the treatment of the subject is increasingly apparent; 
as when Pellico is disposed of in a page and a half, including quotations. In a note, 
Tonelliinforms us that for the period after 1860 he draws mainly upon his earlier work 
on the evolution of the contemporary drama. This is well enough; but when, in the 
last chapter, we come upon a passage in which seven names, plus an efcetera, are 
crowded into five lines, we are inclined to think the work might as well have ended 
with the middle of the nineteenth century—particularly as the five pages given to the 
drama of the last decade are not substantial enough to give much help to those seeking 
light on the most recent developments in the field. 

The “Conclusione”’ contains little more than Tonelli’s answer to the rhetorical 
question propounded by him in his foreword: does an Italian drama exist? The 
affirmative reply is so often repeated that one cannot help feeling that such emphasis 
would have been unnecessary were the field richer. 

The bibliography is given in footnotes—perhaps not the most helpful method; 
the many quotations from other critics might possibly have better been distinguished 
by a different type from Tonelli’s text; and the number of misprints is excessive. 
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Nevertheless, these slight blemishes, together with the author’s seeming scramble 
to reach the end, should not impair the favorable impression left by the bulk of the 
work; and though Francesco Piccolo, the shrill-voiced, uncompromising Crocian, in 
his “‘La Critica Contemporanea”’ (1921), proclaimed our author “‘inferiore a tutti, 
dico a tutti,” we are glad to see that Luigi Tonelli goes his way unperturbed. 

GEORGE B. WESTON. 


Harvard University 


PHELPS, RuTH SHEPARD. Italian Silhouettes. With an introduction 
by Ernest H. Wilkins. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. 
227. $2.50. 


This is a book to fascinate anyone interested in literature or humanity regardless 
of whether he is or is not aware of Italian letters. It might well serve to introduce the 
reader to what some of our Italian contemporaries have been and are doing. Few of 
the writers studied are widely known in America, for Italian literature is still confined 
to the class-room, and some, like Amalia Guglieminetti and Sibilla Aleramo, are new 
to us. 
To her task of interpretation Miss Phelps brings an equipment rarely granted to 
critics: a thorough acquaintance with the subject in hand, familiarity with English 
and American letters, even to the ‘“‘new’’ poetry, a distinct appreciation of artistic 
values, balance and keen analysis. 

Her good sense is nowhere better shown than in the treatment of women writers. 
She might have yielded to the impulse which often proves too strong for women 
writing about women writers, the impulse to see in such writers the superiors or at 
least the equals of the best of their contemporaries of the other sex. We would not 
imply that we believe women writers to be inferior to the men; that is not the point. 
We might maintain that they are different. What we do mean is that women critics 
are too often led astray by their eager aspirations for their sex. Every now and then 
someone is hailed as a new Sappho; but as the years recede and Time helps us to a 
wider perspective, we find ourselves still with but the one and original Sappho. In her 
analysis of the women whom she introduces Miss Phelps has not tried to show that 
they were superior to the men as writers, but as women. And that is an excellent 
point. Men see women objectively; yet there is a subjective woman, alien to men, 
whose best interpreter is bound to be a woman. 

A delightful feature of the book is that in certain of the portraits it is the personal- 
ity rather more than the artist which Miss Phelps has revealed. This is true notably 
in the studies of Carducci and Fucini; and this the writer has achieved by a discreet 
use of anecdote. Too much anecdote makes for the gossipy; but used as Miss Phelps 
uses it, it serves to sharpen the contours and heighten the relief. 

The study of Papini is shrewdly penetrating; and throughout the book Miss 
Phelps has succeeded in making distinct the Italian note of her writers. 

The translations interspersed in the text are adequate and to the point, and in 
rendering a piece like Carducci’s O tu che dormi /d Miss Phelps achieves poetry. 

Italian Silhouettes will be an excellent staff to students of Italian literature, and 
we trust that Miss Phelps will follow these with further and similar studies. 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY. 


University of Missouri 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Since the Bulletin is the logical medium for the discussion of professional matters, 
we are glad to publish Professor Sergio’s letter, and shall in the future welcome com- 
munications, if pertinent and reasonably brief, from our colleagues.) 


New York, Dec. 11, 1924. 


My dear Prof. Altrocchi, 

May I ask you for a little space in your Bulletin? 

I wish to thank Prof. Phelps for her valuable review of my Logical Method to 
learn the Italian Language, and then to say a few words of explanation as to the purpose 
of my book. 

It is not a grammar in the sense of a collection of the rules governing the Italian 
Language, classified and explained according to the old system we studied when we 
went to school, and followed bv exercises made of sentences which often have no 
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relation to each other, and whose principal aim seems to be to elucidate the rules 
given above—in English, naturally. What would be the use of adding another such 
book to the plethora already in existence? Mine endeavors to teach the Italian language 
by a totally different method, which follows in the steps of the Pestalozzian natural 
system: to teach living languages by a living method. 

We use trains and telegraph instead of the mail-coaches and couriers of our 
grand-parents. Why should we still study living languages as they did?—as we study 
Latin and Greek that are dead languages! Moreover, it is a new language that the 
student wants to Jearn, not a new grammar. Why then not “give the student control 
over the spoken language’’ (the one spoken by educated people)?—which, being the 
Italian language, will, naturally, “‘meet the requirements of those who are seeking 
through the Italian Language a road to acquaintance with Italian Literature.” 

In other words, who will be more apt to understand and enjoy modern or older 
writers of Italy, one who has grown familiar with the language those writers speak 
or spoke, or the student who has to recall the rules and vocabularies he stored in his 
memory, in order to understand, thru translation, the writings he wants to “get 
acquainted with?” 

If grammar, however, has to be given the main place in the teaching of languages, 
why not teach it with this thought in mind: that the simpler and plainer the ex- 
planation of its rules is, the easier and less tiresome for the student the comprehension 
and application of such rules will be? 

In my book, indeed, “there are short vocabularies at the head of each lesson, but 
most new words are introduced in the text with parenthetical definitions.” It is so 
because I think that words learned in long lists, separately, prove to be a harder task 
for the student’s memory and a much less useful and satisfactory knowledge than 
words learnt as a part of a sentence, in a sentence or group of sentences referring all 
to the same subject spoken of in the text. In order that this system should not make 
it “hard to find anything in a review lesson and give the impression that these numerous 
words are of smaller importance,” such words are found in the book printed in con- 
spicuous black face type, thus attracting still more the attention of the reader than 
if they were put all together at the head of the lesson. The teacher can easily find 
them in a review lesson, and finds them already used in sentences, sparing, thus, 
himself or herself the mental work of forming such sentences. 

To close, I wish to thank Miss Phelps for her tacit suggestion that my book should 
have a compiled vocabulary. The Third Edition will have one. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTURO SERGIO. 


Sergio School of Languages, New York 


NEWS NOTES* 
At 


Miss Ruth Shepard Phelps, Associate Professor of Romance Languages at the 
University of Minnesota, whose book entitled Italian Silhouettes is reviewed in this 
number, achieved her doctorate in December at the University of Chicago. The 
subject of her dissertation, which will soon be published, is: Am Earlier Form of 
Petrarch’s ““Canzoniere’’. 

Professor Hugh F. Field, of Loyola University, Chicago, also achieved his doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago this winter. The subject of his dissertation is: 
Finite Modal Usage in Dante’s Italian Prose.” 

Professor Bruno Roselli, of Vassar, reports a total of 203 students of Italian at 
that institution. Elementary Italian is given in four sections and has 107 students. 

C’ P. Merlino, formerly at Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., has been appointed 
Instructor at Harvard. 

Teachers of Italian should not fail to read, in Professor Grandgent’s latest book: 
Getting a Laugh (Harvard University Press, 1924), the chapter entitled ‘““‘The Language 
Beautiful,” in which the author tells us the philological, phonetic and conclusive reasons 
for the beauty of Italian. 

It is reported that Miss Rina Ciancaglini-Gera was recently appointed Teacher 
of Italian in the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

The Italy America Society, 25 West 43d Street, New York City, announces 
that it is offering for the second time a fellowship of $1200 for a year’s study in Italy. 


* The Editor will glady receive items of professional news. 
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The applicant must be born in the United States or Canada; must be a graduate of 
an American or Canadian University of recognized standing; and must have a reading 
knowledge of Italian. The fellowship is open to students of either sex and will be 
awarded in the fields of literature, history and social science. The competition will 
close June 1, 1925. 

The same society announces a summer tour to Italy for College students, es- 
pecially conducted by Countess Irene di Robilant, manager of the society. 

Italians in California have already collected more than $60,000.00 for the endow- 
ment of a chair of Italian Culture at the University of California. 

Professor Charles Grimm, of Williams College, reports 45 students taking Italian 
this year. In March his students will present Leo di Castelnuovo’s O bere o affogare. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Chicago will present in March Augusto 
Novelli’s Un invito a pranzo. 

The Circolo Dante, of City College, New York City, is publishing monthly a 
little Italian paper entitled: La vedetta studentesca. In the December number we note 
that the Italian Intercollegiate Association awarded prizes for its Dante Prize Essay 
Contest as follows: First prize, $50.00, for “‘Italian Poets as Warriors of Song’’ by 
Samuel Miller, of Colgate College; second prize, $25.00, for “‘Some Aspects of Modern 
Italian Poetry” by Rosario Ingargiola, of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Mr. Luigi Carnovale, of Chicago, who in 1921 generously promoted the distribu- 
tion among American University Libraries of the Codice Trivulziano della Divina 
Commedia, Hoepli Edition, has published a detailed report, in the form of a book, 
entitled: J/ secentenario dantesco negli Stati Uniti d’ America, Chicago, 1924. 

It is reported that Dr. Carolina Antinori recently came from Italy to study 
American Colleges for Women. She began her investigation at Vassar. 

Professor John L. Gerig, of Columbia, in his report as executive officer of the 
Romance Department, says that this year ‘“‘graduate courses in Italian show the 
largest registration in the history of the Department—one having an enrollment of 
twenty or more students.”’ 

The campaign launched Nov. 25, to establish, under the auspices of the Istituto 
di Coltura Italiana, a Casa Italiana at Columbia, is making good progress. 

Professor Lauro De Bosis, Exchange Professor under the auspices of the Italy 
America Society and the Institute of International Education, is successfully con- 
tinuing his lecture tour. On February 6 he delivered an excellent lecture on “Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in Italy’’ at the University of Chicago. 

It will interest students of Italian Drama to know that D’Annunzio’s Francesca 
da Rimini, in the translation of Arthur Symons, was successfully given in November 
by the Play House of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The teaching of Italian at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, which was begun 
by Professor B. M. Woodbridge (now of Reed College) in 1917, is now continued by 
Professor Erwin Escher, who reports good classes. 

In the absence of both Professor E. H. Wilkins and Professor R. Altrocchi, 
Professor J. E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto, will give two graduate courses in 
the Summer Term of the University of Chicago. Elementary Italian, in the absence 
of Dr. Hilda L. Norman, will be in charge of Professor H. H. Thornton, of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

As Countess di Robilant announced at our Annual Meeting, the Italy America 
Society has been appointed official representative in the United States of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 


From ITALY 


Professors Michele Scherillo, of the University of Milan, and G. A. Cesareo, 
of the University of Palermo, were recently appointed Senators. 

Italy is mourning the death of Adolfo De Bosis, well known poet, translator of 
Shelley and member of that now famous group of writers who, in the early eighties, 
centered around D’Annunzio and // Capitan Fracassa in Rome. 

The resignation of Senator Casati as Minister of Public Instruction was followed 
on January 6 by the appointment of the Hon. Pietro Fedele, distinguished professor 
of History, who will continue the Gentile reform. 

A pamphlet describing Summer Courses offered this year at the University of 
Rome from July 8 to August 23 has already been received. This opportunity should 
be recommended to students, who, for further information, may address the Italy 
America Society, 25 West 43d Street, New York. 
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We are very sorry to report the death of Dr. Guido Biagi, until lately librarian of 
the famous Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana of Florence, which occurred on January 
7th. Besides being the best known librarian in Italy, Dr. Biagi was a very fertile 
scholar and editor, and a good friend of America. 

Mr. Mussolini’s administration recently established at Bari the University of 


Apulia. 

We have just received a copy of La Camerata, a “Numero Unico” published to 
celebrate the inauguration of the now complete University of Florence. It contains 
brief articles by such eminent scholars and writers as: Rajna, Del Lungo, Bracco, 


Papini, Borgese, Biagi, Tonelli, etc. 


PROFESSOR COURTNEY LANGDON 
1861-1924 


Courtney Langdon, distinguished for his remarkable translation 
of the Divina Commedia and one of the most beloved members of the 
Brown faculty, on which he had served for more than thirty years, 
died on November 19th, at Providence, R. I. He had suffered 
from heart trouble for the past four years, but a vacation in Italy 
last summer brought improvement in his condition. On his return, 
however, the malady reasserted itself, resulting in a series of acute 
attacks to which he finally succumbed. 

Professor Langdon was born in Rome, January 18, 1861; he was 
educated at secondary schools in Florence and Geneva, and then 
entered Harvard, where he was graduated in 1881. He first became 
an instructor in German and French at the Episcopal Academy in 
Philadelphia; from 1882 to 1884 he taught these subjects at Lehigh 
University; for the next two years he was a private tutor in Baltimore; 
in 1886 he became instructor in Romance Languages at Cornell; 
he was assistant professor at Brown in 1890, associate professor two 
years later, and full professor in 1899. 

Professor Langdon completed his translation of the Divina 
Commedia into blank verse, with commentary, in four years, pub- 
lishing the Jnferno in 1918, the Purgatorio in 1920, and the Paradiso 
in 1922. He was made Commendatore of the Crown of Italy, in 
recognition of his service in advancing the cause of Italian culture in 
America. 

Last June Professor Langdon was commissioned to translate 
Guglielmo Ferrero’s Roman Historians for the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” series. It was as much for the purpose of conferring 
with the author as for improving his health that Professor Langdon 
made his final visit to his native land during the past summer. 

Professor Langdon’s course in the Divine Comedy was affection- 
ately known to Brown undergraduates as “‘Courtney’s hell course,” 
and although it was an elective study, the class was always crowded. 
For he was an inspiring teacher and a witty speaker who won the 
admiration of all who knew him on the campus and in private life. 
With the death of Professor Langdon, Italian studies have lost one 
of their most enthusiastic and delightful advocates. 

GAETANO CAVICCHIA. 


Brown University 
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The Oxford Dante 


Le Opere di Dante Alighieri a cura del Dottor E. 
Moore nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dottor 
Paget Toynbee, con indice dei Nomi Propri e delle 
Cose Notabili. Fourth Edition, 1924. Pp. VI+ 
490. $2.85. India Paper edition $3.35. 


In this new edition the texts have been carefully 
revised throughout, in the light of the most recent 


researches and discoveries. 


Di Lancellotto 


By E. T. Griffiths. $1.70 


This is the only popular Italian Version of the 
Arthur Legend. Mr. Griffith has presented in the 
poem an accurate form fully equipped with notes 
and an introduction which deals both with the 
language and the sources of the MS. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 


LORENZO DA PONTE 
Poet and Adventurer 
By Joseph L. Russo 
8vo, cloth. pp. xviii+166. 12 plates. $2.50 


Lorenzo Da Ponte was the first teacher of Italian in America. In 
1825 he founded the chair of Italian Literature in Columbia College. 


The life of Da Ponte reads like a romance, second only to that of 
Casanova, his contemporary and acquaintance. Educated for the 
priesthood, his early escapades in Venice caused his banishment. In 
Vienna he became the poet of Joseph II. As Mozart's librettist he 
wrote Don Giovanni, Le nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan tutte. Scandals 
caused his flight to Paris and from there to London, where he became 
assistant manager of the Drury Lane theater. Emigrating to America 
he presented the first Italian opera in New York and spent the last 
thirty years of his life in the development of an appreciation of Italian 
culture in the New World. 


Dr. Russo’s biography of Da Ponte contains interesting sidelights 
on social, musical and theatrical conditions in the capitals of Europe 
and in New York between 1770 and 1825. The text is illustrated with 
rare plates and is supported by many quotations, explanatory foot- 
notes, bibliography and index. 


“Dr. Russo has spared no pains in investigation; he has cleared up 
obscure points; and he has told the story of Da Ponte’s tumultous 
career clearly and concisely.”—Brander Matthews in The New York 
Times. 


“Dr. Russo, with some new material and with a careful and com- 
plete presentation of what was already known about this strange 
Venetian adventurer, regales us with the chronicle of a life, actually 
lived, which reads like the invention of some clever spinner of ro- 
mance.”—IJnternational Book Review. 


“Dr. Russo draws a discriminating picture of the man and his 
various activities, balancing fairly his qualities against his defects.” 
—Modern Philology. 


“Professor Russo gives us with this study the most complete and 
documented biography of the poet and adventurer who was Mozart's 
collaborator.—Deserves an Italian translation.”"—Rivista di Coltura 
Musicale. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 


To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
ArBIB-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, College of the City of 
New York. 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian 
language. This Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; 
the exercises are practical, the rules clear and sufficient and the 
examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of this 
book the student will master in a short time the essentials of 
the Italian Language. 


Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire 
a deeper knowledge of the Italian Language. 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges 
and high schools of the country. 


By the same author: Handbook of the American Citizen. Com- 
plete text in Italian and English. 


Emma Bertini, Italian Companion and Interpreter for the English 
student and tourist, containing words and phrases of everyday 
use, compiled upon a new system together with the most 
essential grammatical elements of the language. 


Emma Bertini, English Italian Comparative Idioms being a collec- 

tion of 4,500 idiomatical sentences, familiar phrases and prov- 

erbs arranged alphabetically. 


Emma Bertini, Italian Verbs Simplified, a complement of the Italian 
Companion and Interpreter. 


Melzi B., New English Italian and Italian English Dictionary. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature sent on request. 
Can Order by Cable Any Book Not in Stock 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean during the Holy 
Year by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 
rates. 


99 
— ‘‘*COLOMBO 
Gorgeous Lake Como with its colorful panorama the only one-class cabin ship 
of palaces, is a garden spot of ITALY on the MEDITERRANEAN 


Accommodations for 445 berths are provided, spacious promenade decks, tasteful 
and pleasing decorations, a large dining saloon, lounges, music room and smoking 


room, 


Passengers will find on the COLOMBO the same high standard of cuisine and 
service which has contributed to the fame of the DUILIO, largest and fastest 


oil burner to the Mediterranean. 
Rates $155.00 up 
For sailings and further information apply to 
Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 


G. E. STECHERT © CO. 


(Alfred Hafner) 
31-33 East 10th St. 
NEW YORK 


Agents for a Few Hundred Universities 
and Colleges 


Have a large stock of books in Italian; various editions 


of Dante and other classics; dictionaries and grammars; 
also books in other Romance Languages at prices which 


mean a saving to you. 


Foreign books used as texts in college courses which are 
not in stock can be imported within a few weeks by using 
radio or cable at a small additional expense. 


Branch offices at London, Paris and Leipzig. 
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New Italian Books 


Wilkins and Santelli: 
Beginners’ Italian Reader 


By Lawrence A. WILKINS, Director of Modern Languages in the 
High Schools of New York City, and CATHERINE R. SANTELLI, 
Newton High School, New York City. Illustrated. /n press. 


1. THIS is a skilfully constructed Reader comprising selections 
which are not only easy to read but are expressed in good 
Italian, with a vocabulary that is chiefly of the practical, 
everyday type, dealing with the student’s immediate en- 
vironment and the events of his daily life. 


2. The Reader also contains, however, a number of stories new 
and old, all with an Italian atmosphere, and, finally, infor- 
mation concerning the life, customs, and great men of 
Italy and her vast heritage in art and literature. 


3. This book fills a long-felt want in bringing the teaching of 
elementary Italian in line with the modern methods em- 
ployed in the study of other Romance Languages. 


De Amicis: Cuore 


Edited by Otrn H. Moore, Ohio State University, and D. P. 
Rotunpa, University of California. Jn press. 


1. THIS journal of an Italian schoolboy, in which he narrates 
in simple but vivid language the varied record of a school 
year, is an ideal text for beginners in Italian. 


2. The present edition has retained, within the framework of 
school life, the entire sequence of short dramatic “month- 
ly” stories for which the original is so justly famous. 


3. Carefully worked out Notes, helpful Direct-Method Exer- 
cises, and a phonetic vocabulary, as well as a series of at- 
tractive line drawings, commend this edition to the atten- 
tion of teachers of Italian. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 
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Recently Added to 
The University of Chicago Italian Series 


FUCINI’S NOVELLE E POESIE 


Edited by Henry Furst 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50 


Eleven short stories, and several letters and poems from 
the hand of a famous weaver of rustic tales are included in 
Dr. Furst’s selections from Renato Fucini’s work. 


First Italian Book 
A grammar by Ernest H. Witkins. Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.40. 
L’Italia 
A reader by Ernest H. WiLkiNs and ANTONIO Marinoni. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by ELtsre ScHOBINGER and ETHEL 
Preston. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A simple and delightful tale of country life. 
Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by RutH SHEPARD PHELPs. 
Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.34. 
This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 


favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords also an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of Italian verse. 


Giacosa’s Tristi amori 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Rupo_tpH ALTROCCHI and 
BENJAMIN M. Woopprince. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Tristi amori can be recommended without reserve.’’ 


Il Risorgimento 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by JoHN VAN Horne. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most interesting 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and unity in the nineteenth 
century. An excellent reader. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by F. A. G. Cowper. Cloth, 


$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied types 
of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous Italian 


proverbs. 

Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by KENNETH McKenzie. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
One of the most famous dramatic versions of Dante’s story of Paolo and 
Francesca. Le mie prigioni, selections from which are inciuded, is one of the 
most notable of autobiographies. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
] age at literature in the United States and Canada, Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 

ing or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $1.00 per year, 
is open to allother persons interested in the study and teachi of Italian ; Life member- 


ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
‘ching to 


ome members or to propose members should communicate with the 

Secretary-Treasurer Professor Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The. Bulletin of the Association is published quarterly in February, May, August, 

and November. Communications, contributions, ‘“News Notes’, suggestions, ad- 

vertisements, etc. should be addressed to the Editor, Professor R Altrocchi, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ; | 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of the Bulletin should also 


| communicate at once with the Editor. 
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